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he cannot in very many cases be used with any confidence, as he mixes 
together statements from every century of rabbinism, and offers an 
arrangement of the rabbinical teaching which the rabbis never sug- 
gested to him. Even Dr. Schechter, whose articles in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review Mr. Montefiore thinks epoch-making, presents the 
same mixture of materials and ideas from various periods. He con- 
fesses also that the view he has to give of rabbinical religion presents a 
blank at the important period — that of the gospel. 

We are driven back, therefore, on the gospels themselves, and have 
to make up our minds that they are the principal source of information 
about the scribes of Christ's time. We need not on that account read 
them uncritically ; we must strive to do justice to Jew as well as Chris- 
tian, to the opponents of Jesus as well as to his disciples. And it must 
of course be recognized that the account the gospels give of the rabbis 
and their religion is not sympathetic : in the circumstances that could 
scarcely be expected. The traditions were formed, not in the leading 
circles of Judaism, but in a circle outside that one and in opposition to 
it. Statements about the scribes and Pharisees in the gospels are 
therefore to be regarded with caution, as we have no narrative from 
the other side. At the same time, the evidence afforded by the synop- 
tic gospels appears irresistible, and Mr. Montefiore in the main accepts 
it, that in Galilee in Christ's time religion was administered by the 
scribes in such a way as to make it more difficult and more of a burden 
than from its nature in the Old Testament, to which Christ called their 
attention, it should have been, or than it was with the later rabbis, and 
that many were driven away from it altogether. An appeal to the prin- 
ciples of the religion as set forth in the Old Testament and in the 
Mishna cannot prevail to discredit the facts making in this direction 
which are recorded in the gospels. 



The Significance of the Supper of Jesus. 

An elaborate study of the historical facts and the significance of 
the Lord's Supper, together with the observance of the institution 
in the apostolic age, is furnished by Rev. J. C. Lambert in a volume 
entitled The Sacraments in the New Testament. The conclusion which 
he reaches regarding the significance of the Supper is summed up by 
him in the following words : In looking for the significance of the 
original Supper of Jesus, we must distinguish generally between its 
immediate didactic value and its special purposes as an institution. 
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Even if Jesus had not meant to create an institution for the 
church, it is evident that certain great facts and truths were imparted 
to the disciples by his acts and words at the Last Supper. This was 
the last lesson which he gave them on the doctrine of the Cross, and it 
was far richer in meaning than anything he had said on the subject 
before. For now he not only announced to them that his death was 
near, and that it was to be a sacrifice on behalf of others, but declared 
that by his death he would establish the new covenant of grace and 
truth. At this point some interpreters of the Supper would stop, from 
the idea that what Jesus did and said at the table had no other purpose 
than to instruct his disciples by means of a wonderful parable, the last 
and greatest of all his parables, and that he never designed that the 
observances of that night should be repeated, much less erected into a 
permanent institution for the church. Here, however, we cannot stop, 
since we feel bound to maintain, on the plain evidence of the New 
Testament, and on every ground of historical probability as well, that 
Jesus both intended and instructed that the Supper should be repeated, 
and that his purpose was that it should become a regular ordinance for 
the Christian church. So regarded, its meaning in the mind of Christ 
appears, in the main, to have been threefold : (i) It was designed to 
be a commemoration of his own death of sacrifice, by which the new 
covenant was established. This is shown by its connection with the 
memorial feast of the old dispensation out of which it sprang, as well 
as by the express injunction in which its chief purpose is clearly summed 
up : "This do in remembrance of me." (2) It was meant to be a means 
of communion. There was to be a real communion in it with Christ him- 
self — a truth which is indicated by the fact that Jesus not only used 
the bread and wine as symbols of his body and blood, but gave them 
to his disciples to eat and drink ; and further, by the circumstance that 
as his death was represented as the sacrifice of the new covenant, the 
Supper was thereby shown to be the covenant-meal of the new dispen- 
sation, in which, as in other covenant-meals, a genuine fellowship was 
established between the members of the covenant and their head. In 
this latter aspect of it as a covenant-feast, the Lord's Supper was also 
intended to be the occasion of a communion, not only of Christians 
with Christ, but of fellow-Christians with one another. (3) It was a 
pledge of Christ's promised return, and a foretaste of a fuller fellow- 
ship between him and his disciples in the consummated kingdom of 
God. 



